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.bul, tried, and failed, to rush her sister Frishta out of the house. It was Shabana's 
* 'first day of school, and she couldn't wait to burst out the door. Frishta, on the 
other hand, was moving slowly, taking her time as she finished cleaning up and 
getting dressed. "It was no big deal," recalls Frishta, a tall, softly rounded 17- 
year-old. 'I'd been to school before." Frishta had been in elementary school in 
1996, when the Taliban captured Kabul and promptly interrupted her education 
and with it, her daily routine and her young friendships. She'd waited more than 
five vears to return — what were five more minutes? 

For her sister Shabana, on the other hand, the dav was altogether novel. Darker 
than Frishta, with serious brown eyes, Shabana was only 6 when the Taliban came 
to power. Instead of going to school, Shabana spent many of her waking hours 
staring at the mountains she could see from the wmdows in one of her family's 
two rt>oms. Like most people in Kabul, her parents were ethnic Tajiks, and rarely 
let their daughters leave the house, afraid they'd be punished by soldiers or, worse, 
abducted — they'd heard stories about girk snatched from the street and, married 
off to Taliban fighters, Pashtuns from the south. Frishta occasionally ventured out 
to the bazaar with her mother, but Shabana almost never strayed beyond her small, 
dusty front yard, enclosed by a wall so hi^ even her father couldn't see over it. She 
never ran down the street to knock on a friend's door, never made up games with 
the neighbor's kids. There were no playgrounds, no parties. The Taliban had for- 
bidden music and television, but her family had no electricit)^ in any case. With the 
exception of one tattered first-grade language book an aunt had passed on, she had 
no books to puzzle over, no pictures to admire, no maps to trace with her fmger. 
She was bored to exhaustion, too listless even to plead with hei: mother to let her 
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play outside. Unfed, her curiosity foundered. 

But with classes finally starting, she recalls, it 
was as if she suddenly felt the cumulative pres- 
sure of five years of waiting and wanting and 
S'- wondering bearing down on her. Unable to re- 
sist the momentum even one minute more, she 
took off without Frishta, pushing her way past 
the blu« metal gate separating the yard from the 
street, then running down the narrow, snaking 
pathway outside her home. 

Shabana made it about 15 feet before she 
stopped cold in her tracks. Standing alone, she felt 
dangerously exposed and realized that she didn't 
know the way. The mud-clay walls on either side 
were high ahd silent, and ^o knew what they 
hid? Maybe a Talib waiting to catch her in this act 
of disobedience, a bearded man in a turban who 



she, too, was terrified. It was less than two 
months after the fall of the Taliban, and the time 
barrier separating one regime from the next 
seemed dangerously fragile, easily breached. 

Eventually, the path widened onto a spottily 
paved road where cars sometimes passed, and 
men on bicycles streamed by toward Kabul's 
center, their long robes flapping behind them. 
Close to the yellow-walled entrance to the 
school, there was a man selling melons, and di- 
rectly across the way was one of Kabul's myriad 
streetside cemeteries, small and humble, with 
triangle-shaped flags marking the graves. Stand- 
ing at the entrance with her sister, Shabana hesi- 
tated. All those years of waiting, and now she 
couldn't make her feet cross that threshold. "Are 
you sure we should go in there?" she asked 
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would kidnap her or beat her. 

Her heart pounding, she ran back home. 
When she and Frishta emerged together a few 
minutes later, Shabana was clutching her older 
sister's hand. They walked together quietly, 
Frishta gliding, ghostlike, in her periwinkle bur- 
ka, Shabana trudging along in a grandmotherly 
head scarf and a long dress over pants. Gradually, 
they made their way through the winding, con- 
stricted paths, watching their feet as they 
marched along pitted, refuse-strewn dirt alleys. 
Every time they turned a corner or passed by a 
door, Frishta felt Shabana squeeze her hand a lit- 
tle tighter. "We should walk more quickly; that 
way we won't get beaten," Shabana urged her 
sister. "No one's going to beat us — they're 
gone," Frishta reassured her. She was trying hard 
not to let her younger sister know the truth: that, 
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Frishta. "What if they never let me go home?" 
Frishta told Shabana not to worry. "There's hun- 
dreds of girls in there," she said. "What makes 
you think you're so special that you're the one 
they'll decide to keep?" 

FOR THE PAST 10 months in Afghanistan, girls of 
all ages have been pushing themselves to cross 
unfamiliar thresholds, their breath held, their 
scarves wrapped tightly around their heads like 
cloth armor. Their mothers and aunts are also 
emerging from the suffocating cloisters of their 
homes, but many of those women are resuming a 
life they once knew; in Kabul, particularly, 
they're returning to jobs they had held before the 
Taliban banned them, or walking the streets 
without burkas, just as many had for most of 
their adult lives. For young women and girls, how- 
ever, a free life is a new life, entirely untested, rich 
with promise but fraught with fears and anxieties. 



Some of those fears are almost global in scale 

— the worry, for example, that at any moment 
Afghanistan may once again devolve into the 
chaos of civil war. Strife has been the norm for 
most of the past 23 years, and as the recent assas- 
sination attempt on President Hamid Karzai 
makes clear, the threat is always present. For 
girls raised under the totalitarian Taliban, it's also 
hard to shake the concern that their forces might 
regroup and return. It's even hard to shake the 
sense that they're still in power. "Whenever I 
leave the house, I have to reassure mvself that it's 
O.K.," confessed Khalida Nasir, the 24-year-old 
translator who accompanied me through Kabul. 
"I spend maybe 10 minutes a day talking to my- 
self this way. I tell myself, No one will hurt you, 
Khalida — they are gone. " 

- -iTCc the girls can push aside those basic 
fears, they have to confront another set of 
more personal doubts: Can I adjust to school? 
Has too much time been lost? Can I ever catch 
up? And it isn't just the students who are tak- 
ing then- tentative first steps; the nation as a 
whole is experimenting with a relatively unified 
commitment to educating girls. 

During the 60's and 70's, some giris in urban 
areas attended schools, but in the rest of the coun- 
try, most parents kept their daughters home, usu- 
ally for religious reasons. During the Soviet occu- 
pation of the 80's, compulsory education was en- 
forced, but many parents resisted, for the same re- 
ligious reasons but also out of fear that their 
daughters would not be safe or would be subjected 
to antireligious Soviet propaganda. When the So- 
viets pulled out and various mujahedeen groups 
battled for power, the rules changed from week to 
week. One warlord would turn a blind eye to the 
girls' going to school; another would issue a ban 
and violently punish anyone that defied it. Educat- 
ed people with enough money left the country in 
droves, starting a shortage of teachers. The year 
-S^ji%i.he Taliban took Kabul, less than 10 percent 
of girls were enrolled. But Afghan educators aren't 
hoping just that the girls can catch up; in a country 
that can't afford to let any resource go to waste, 
they're hoping the girls can help pull the country 
ahead with them. 

IN. HER FIRST few weeks at school, Shabana ig- 
nored the other children. She could expand her 
world to include her teacher and her lessons, but 
the dozens of new faces demanded more attention 
than she could afford. One day after class, when 
other students were playing at recess, she found 
Frishta and dragged her back to the empty class- 
room. "She wanted me to go over with her what 
was on the board," Frishta says. "The letters of the 
alphabet. Sentences like The pomegranate is a 
fruit.' " A clear objective was sharpening Shabana's 
focus: an imminent exam that would place each 
student in the appropriate grade 

By law, girls 
have the exact same set of experiences — essen- 
tially none, outside the duties of housework 0ai 
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a passing familiarlt)' with the Koran. But in reali- 
ty, girls led veiy different lives over the course of 
those five years. Some girls had almost no 
schooling, engaging instead in menial labor for 
days on end. Others, like Shabana, caught bits of 
lessons v/hen they could from siblings. A signifi- 
cant number of girls received home-schooling. 
They studied with their mothers, or their fathers 
conducted drills in the morning, then left enough 
homework to keep their daughters occupied un- 
til an evening exam. And across the country, 
thousands of girls simply kept attending classes, 
secretly, in shifts, their books hidden berLfjth 
their burkas, their teachers' or friencii apart- 
ments converted into makeshift classrooms. 

Had Shabana's family been able to afford it, 
they might have sent her to an undercover pri- 
vate course taught at a nearby apartment by 
Asma Hakimi. A calm woman with hennaed 
hair peeking out from beneath her head scarf, 
Asma is now principal of Shabana's Deh Dana 
Naswan Girls' School and spends her tinie try- 
ing to secure financing for running water, 
hooks, a guard at the school gate, more rooms 
for the classes currently held in Unicef tents. 

Those are luxurious concerns compared to the 
anxieties she endured while running her secret 
school, one of the largest in the area, with hun- 
dreds of students. Asma was running late one 
morning when someone raced to her house and 
told her several soldiers had found the school 
and imprisoned the teachers. By the time she ar- 
rived, the door had been broken in and chairs 
overturned and several girls were crying, bruised 
and beaten by the soldiers. One Talib remained, 
who accused Asma of teaching the girls Chris- 
tian lessons (a common pretext for punivbvi^ 
teachers). Asma persuaded him that he was mis- 
taken, and she was allowed to leave, shaken but 
unharmed. She later found the other teachers 
hiding in the apartments of neighbors. Within a 
month, several girls' families came to her, lobby- 
ing her to restart the school. Asma did, adding a 
new requirement that all the girls carry Muslim 
religious texts as a precaution. 

In retrospect, it seems the Taliban's enforce- 
ment of the ban against female education was 
somewhat sporadic. Indeed, it was an open se- 
cret that even a number of Taliban officials sent 
their own daughters to private classes. 

With some trepidation, Shabana and two of her 
sisters, Frishta and Hafiza, sat down in late Febru- 
ar)' to take their placement exams. (Khuttera, 
their 19-year-old sister, was too old to return, 
their mother said.) The results reflected just how 
much time they'd lost: Frishta, who is 17, ended 
up in seventh grade; Hafiza, who is ! 4, in fourth. 
Shabana was placed in the second grade. She was 
ashamed to be one of the oldest girls in her class. 
But at least she was placed one grade ahead of 2a- 
kia, her neighbor of exactly the same age^A ^-ek 
before school started, Zakia had knocked on Sha- 
bana's door to say hello, a miracle in itself; since 
then they'd become friendly, walking to school 



together, running over to each other's homes to 
play, sharing a doll (untii its iicad fell off). After 
they took the exam, sometimes Zakia liked to tell 
people that she'd placed into second grade. Sha- 
bana was always quick to correct her. 

DESPITE ALL SHE missed out on, Shabana was 
slightly ahead of the cur\'e. According to prelimi- 
nary reports, close to half of all children enrolled 
in the new Afghan schools placed into first 
grade. (Although they haven't fallen behind to 
the same extent as girls have, boys have also 
suffered setbacks as the result of warfare, pov- 
erty and crumbling, unsafe schools.) These stu- 
dents create a massive demographic bulge that 
will demand special accommodation with each 
passing year. Four years from now, there will be 
a huge need for fifth-grade books and fifth- 
grade teachers. A decade from now, there will 
be a desperate crunch for 1 Ith-grade teachers 
and 1 Ith-grade hooks. And addressing lessons 
to classes that contain both young children and 
late adolescents will pose an instructional chal- 
lenge for already overtaxed teachers. 

Although girls in the more conservative south 
are only slowly enrolling "in school — in the con- 
servative south, for example, just 
10 percent now attend — close 
to half the girls in Kabul are find- 
ing their way to classrooms. The 
sudden, sweeping entrance of a 
population into an education 




opment is learn how to bridge worlds," Noam 
says. "That's a huge part of the task of child- 
hood, the daily separations and returns, the op- 
portunities to just walk down the stt^et and ex- 
plore the world." 

As has been the case in other wide-scale trau- 
mas, the younger girls seem to be bouncing back 
more quickly than the older ones. Some experts 
believe young children recover more easily than 
older ones or adults because their visions of how 
the world should work are still flexible; as we 
grow up, our sense ol normalcy tends to become 
more fixed, and disruptions tend to^use greater 
psychological damage. The older girls, teachers 
told me, often burst into tears at the slightest; 
provocation. Principals described older students 
who went through the whole semester without 
uttering a single word, capable only of smiling 
nervously when askeda question. A friend of my 
translator Khalida's was having a hard time ad- 
justing to university, where she had enrolled in 
Januaiy; after one particularly brutal reprimand 
she received from a professor, Khalida told me in 
a whisper, "she suicided herself." I asked Khalida 
whether she thought her friend succumbed to 
academic pressure or whether she had ahways 
been troubled. For young 
women in Afghanistan, Khali- 
da told me, there's no way to 
say. 

The older these young wom^ 
en are, the more years, and 



len Afghan girls say 
they go to school to help rebuild their country, 
it sounds a bit force-fed. But given the destruction all around 
its not hard to believe they want something better — 
and they want to build it themselves. 



system is an unusual phenomenon that presents, 
as Gil Noam, a clinical and developmental psy- 
chologist at Han'ard says, "an unbelievably im- 
portant possibility to understand something 
about development." 

Afghan girls, unsurprisingly, developed ver}' 
close attachments to their parents and siblings 
— a visitor quickly notices that when girls sit by 
their mothers, they sit quite close, touching 
often — and strong parent-child relationships 
are generally considered the most crucial build- 
ing block of a healthy psyche. But the Tahban's 
strictures precluded many of the other normal 
developmental stages of childhood: peer inter- 
action, the daily routine of leaving the home, in- 
tellectual stimulation. As a result, the girls of 
Afghanistan offer psychologists a case study in 
the long -term effects of social deprivation — or 
the mitigating effects of strong family ties in iso- 
lation. "So mudb (»f what children do in devel- 



more forms, of poHtical violence they've wit- 
nessed. In the early 90's, open warfare decimated 
Kabul, reducing entire neighborhoods to crum- 
bling, heavily mined ghost towns. A study re- 
leased in 1997 — one year after the civil wars 
ceased — found that nearly half of the Afghan 
children interviewed had seen more than one 
person killed. Both Frishta and Khuttera are old 
enough to remember fleeing their neighborhood 
during a rocket attack, passing on the way two 
men lying in the street, the blood from their 
wounds still flowing. The Taliban regime offered 
its own grinding horrors, but in large parts of the 
country, the shelling and gunfire died down. 

How the older giris come to understand what 
they've experienced — their "conferring of 
meaning," as psychologists put it — also in- 
fluences their resiliency "If you feel that every- 
thing in your country is irrational and that chaos 
and danger might return tomorrow, naturall)' \'ou 
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will be permanently traumatized and will proba- 
bly tune out," says Howard Gardner, another de- 
velopmental psychologist and a colleague - of 
Noam's at Harvard. "If, on the other hand, you 
understand both the reasons why the woiid was 
temporarily chaotic and that there is a new gov- 
ernment with new and presumably better values 
in place, then there is a better chance that you will 
be able to compose a meaningful life — that you 
will be able to integrate it into your sense-making 
system, rather than just pushing it out of your 
mind, which tends to lead to problems later on." 

The teachers in Afghanistan, intentionally or 
not, have composed such a narrative for their stu- 
dents, fortuitously one that reinforces their own 
mission: it was the lack of educaticm, tK^ tell thi5 
students, that left us vulnerable to war — a mes- 
sage that has taken hold throughout the country. 
It's an idea that even young children can grasp 
and will continue to hear over the years, internal- 
izing the historical trajectory as they grow older. 

Although teachers are wildly overextended — 
in Kabul there are so many students they have 
to come to school in shifts — the spirit among 
them is elated, messianic. (Twice, teachers 
pulled aside my translator, KliaUda, and, im- 
pressed by her largely self-taught English, de- 
manded to know why she Mwun't 
finishing school. In fact, she ex- 
plained patiently, she had been 
about to graduate when the Taliban 
arrived and was now saving money 
for university.) They often talk 
about the opportunity and dignity 




highest priorities, and he has pledged to divert 
funds from the defense and interior ministries to 
support the cause. To date, the country has de- 
pended largely on funds provided by agencies 
like Unicef, which hxz been heavily involved in 
rebuilding the educational infrastructure, sup- 
plying everything from cars for educators to 
books in various languages, tents when neces- 
sary, even book bags for the students. But the 
educatidn ministry's own budget is still close to 
nothing, and Karzai is hoping for more funds 
channeled directly to the government. 
Strengthened by his words, the teachers all 
share a fervent hope that the peace will hold in 
Afghanistan, that the students in that first class 
will finish their schooling and that they will 
function as pioneers in the reconstruction of 
their country — that being a member of the 
class of 2014, whatever the starting age, will for- 
ever be a point of pride. 

ON MARCH 23, Shabana, along with all her fellow 

students, began the new semester, at the same 
school where she'd prepared for her placement 
exam. By the end of April, she had grown familiar 
with the range of her curriculum: math, Dari (a 
language spoken by Tajiks), theology, Koran, cal- 
ligraphy and drawing. Wide-eyed and 
close-mouihed for weeks, she finally 
started talking in class, surprising her 
teacher, Zarmina Ahmadi, by shoot- 
ing her hand up whenever she knew 
the answer to a question. Ahmadi, 
pregnant and with twins at home. 



ce too shy even to talk, 
Shabana had become karan kalak — a httle 
grown-up, a ringleader, shooting her hand up to answer math 
• questions and playing jokes on her classmates. 



that education yields. What they don't say, but 
what is everywhere evident, is that schools also 
serve a more specific pohtical function, helping 
cement war-torn nations, bonding disparate 
tribes through similar experience and learning. 

Ask the average Afghan girl why she's happy 
to be back in school, and she'll tell you a bit pi- 
ously that she wants to help rebuild her poor 
country. On the. one hand, it sounds force-fed, 
the stuff of adult propaganda. On the other 
hand, there's no escaping the destruction all 
around her, the hanging, powerless electrical 
lines, the miles and miles of barely standing 
buildings, their ruins lined up like oversize 
tombstones, the sewage running thick along 
the sides of roads. It's not hard to believe the 
girls want something better — that they'd like 
to learn how to fix it themselves. 

President Hamid Karzai has declared that edu- 
cation for all children is one of the country's 



lived nearby; sometimes after school, she would 
answer a knock at the door to find Shabana there, 
holding out her Dari book, asking for help with a 
word she couldn't figure out. 

Shabana was finding that she liked the small 
competitions of the classroom. She was racing to 
learn as much as she could as quickly as possible, 
to show^ off what she'd managed to remember 
from the day before, iiut Tier sister Hafiza, four 
or five years older than many of her fellow 
fourth graders, started dreading the endless un- 
answerable questions, the daily grilling before a 
room full of seemingly smarter 9- and 10-year- 
olds. It wasn't enough that she had to leave her 
home each day, a routine journey that still left 
her exhausted and homesick. She was also being 
forced to suffer through the emotional trial of 
lessons she should have been learning years ear- 
Her. Whenever the teacher fixed her gaze on her 
and asked a question, Hafiza's mind overloaded, 



and she panicked, unable to think. Finally, si 
got one too many math questions wrong. Co 
poral punishment is condoned in Afghanista: 
including Hafiza's teacher's method of choic 
she pulled out a clump of her student's hair. 

Hafiza went home, humiliated, and ai 
nounced to her parents that she was done wii 
school forever. And despite her parents' remoi 
strations, she never went back. If the school e: 
perience could be considered a kind of social e: 
periment, Hafiza, sadly, would figure in it as tl 
control — the girl who chose to stay home. Tl 
quietest in her family, Hafiza tends to wrap he 
self in a scarf covering not just her head bi 
much of her face, though her sisters have ca 
their scarves aside altogether. On the rare occ 
'''^"±^kt'=~i^^aks or smiles, her hand flutters \ 
her mouth. Wherever her older sister Frish 
goes, Hafiza hovers close behind. She sits wit 
her back pressed to the wall, as if she could wi 
herself to disappear into its blankness. 

Frishta, three years older, had always rebelle 
against the Taliban's restrictions, dreamed aboi 
weddings and parties, accompanied her moth( 
out of the house as often as she could. But Haf 
za and Khuttera, the oldest sister, simply lost tli 
taste fdr the outside world as the years wore oi 
Seclusion came to feel like a comfort rather tha 
a cage, so that even when their mother aske 
them to come visit a relative, they used to say nc 
they'd rather stay home. 

The start of school was supposed to help stu 
dents break the habit of silence and invisibilit) 
but in Afghanistan, a reliance on secrecy is pel 
vasive, contaminating even the teachers' best ef 
forts to help the girls free themselves from it 
confines. Over and over, teachers told ni 
proudly that they advised their girls never t 
think about the hardships of the past five yeai 
and never to talk about them. Pretend it nev€ 
hup-.:, ;'; -'.cy tell their students, and just mov 
forward, and the girls try, taking the box that w.i 
their lives and putting it carefully and delibei 
ately in another, sealed tight, dark and silent. 

COMPARED TO SHABANA'S dusty, tent-dwellin 
school, the secondary school called Tajwar Sulti 
na, closer to the center of Kabul, is an academi 
oasis. One of the prettier, better-equipped facili 
ties in Kabul, it has light streaming in the fron 
hallways, and the luxury of wooden, if wobbl; 
desks in the classrooms. As a group of seventi 
graders lingered in the hallway a few months age 
their test unexpectedly postponed, they explainei 
to me how the social system in Kabul works thes 
days. At the top of the popularity pyramid are a] 
the girls whose families had returned recentlv t( 
Afghanistan from Peshawar, just over the borde 
in Pakistan. They're easy to spot: those are thi 
girls who laugh the loudest in the hallways, whc 
are the most likely to walk up to a foreigner to asi 
a few questions boldly in English, their friends 
pushing to get closer on either side. Then, just be- 
low them, are the girls who had gone to home 
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schools; finally, stuck at the bottom are the girls 
who hadn't had the chance to go to school at all. 
(There was much jockeying to jump ranks — and 
some mobility, a 13-year-oId girl in the second 
category told me, for exceptionally pretty girls.) 
^ Ethnicity mattered less than experience; a Pash- 
tun girl who'd stayed in Kabul all along had more 
in common with a Tajik girl who had also stayed 
than with a fellow Pashtun who'd left and come 
back. "The girls from Peshawar are always asking 
f' us "w^at our lives were like under the Taliban," a 
15-year-old girl named Zakera told me. "But we 
made a pact among ourselves that we weren't go- 
ing to talk to them about it." They wanted to 
obey their teachers' instructions, but more than 
that, they did not want to become a ^bjf ct of 
gossipy fascination. 

At the second-grade level at Shabana's school, 
she found that seniority in the classroom turned 
out to be an advantage rather than the liability 
' she had initially feared. Once too shy even to talk 
I to the students sitting next to her, by the time 
' spring had started to warm the air, her tnood 
seemed to lighten correspondingly. She even- 
tually became, as her teacher put it, kalari karak 
— a little grown-up, a ringleader, the one who 
bossed around the younger girls. Shabana started 
coming home and telling her family stories about 
j her conquests in school, how proud she was 
when only she knew the answer to a math ques- 
tion. Sometimes she told them, laughing, about 
jokes she and her friends had played on their 
classmates. They hid a girl's notebook from her 
one day, another girl's ruler the next. 

Shabana had always been particularly shy 
around her father, Mohammed, whose work as a 
house painter took him away from Kabul for long 
stretches at a. time. When he was at home, Shaba- 
na had been afraid to speak to him directly. "Be- 
cause of the kidnappings, he was alwa^:': very 
strict," her mother recalls. "She was a liiUe scared 
of him." But one afternoon well into the se- 
mester, her father asked her, as usual, to bring the 
family some water from the well. Instead of si- 
lently putting her book down and executing the 
task, as she normally would, Shabana looked up at 
him and asked defiantly, "Am I your servant?" 

Her family was temporarily shocked into si- 
lence. "We were all scared," says her brother, Fa- 
him, a small, handsome 13-year-old with a fierce 
gaze. "We thought he was going to hit her." Her 
mother, appalled, launched into a tirade, but 
based on something he saw in Shabana's eye, 
Mohammed stopped his wife. 

"Shabana," he asked his daughter gravely, 
"were you trying to make me beat you ... or 
were you just joking? " 

Shabana grinned widely. "I was joking!" she an- 
swered. Everyone laughed loudly, a little ner\'ous- 
ly, and the exchange went down in family histoiy. 

"Now she jokes around with me all the time," 
Mohammed says. "I love that." 

The direction of Shabana's transformation, 
from fearful to mildly rebellious, seerp^^r— Jr^t- 



able within an American framework. Yet parents 
and teachers of other girls her age noticed an op- 
posite transformation. A mother I met in one of 
the small ice-cream parlors, set aside for women 
spoke, somewhat amaze- d, a'sout the way school 
had civilized her daughter, now sitting next to 
her on the bench, wearing the traditional student 
uniform of black dress and white scarf. "Before, 
during the Taliban, she was so rude," the mother 
said. "She used foul language and didn't show 
me any respect. I thought it must be because she 
was cooped up at home, so I sent her to private 
courses, but that didn't help. Once I asked her 
to wash the dishes, and she started screaming at 
me — T won't do them, I hate them!' " Her 13- 
year-old daughter Hstened quietly as her mother 



recalled the incident, focusing on her quickly 
dripping cone. "Now, I see a lot of changes," her 
mother said with apparent relief. "Now she 
takes more responsibility at home. She seems 
quicker — she gets things faster. And she always 
does her classwork, without my having to tell 
her. School encourages her." 

The country's major political transformations 
also triggered minor family revolutions, or at 
least realignments. Shabana, once deferential to 
her older sister Hafiza, eventually started to take 
on the role of the older sister herself, earnestly 
encouraging Hafiza to give school another 
chance or taking charge during chores. Some of 
the adjustments threatened longstanding privi- 
leges of power: shortly after the Taliban fell, all 
over Kabul, brothers and sisters started arguing 
about the girls' freedom, with many young men 
resisting the demise of the burka or the exten- 
sion of the once-exclusive privilege of education. 



But perhaps nowhere were the effects of 
shifting gender roles more emphatic than in the 
family of Wahida, a 10-year-old girl who had 
spent most of her young life as a boy called Wa- 
hid. Wahida was the fourth daughter bom in a 
family that had no sons, a situation considered 
a family disgrace, as well as a major inconven- 
ience, since girls couldn't run errands or leave 
the house unaccompanied. So from the time 
she was a baby, Wahida's parents simply pre- 
sented her to the world as Wahid, and, when 
she was old enough, sent her off to school with 
the boys. After the fall of the Taliban (and with 
her adolescence just a few years off), her par- 
ents felt safe to reveal the truth to her principal. 
"When I told the kids, they were astonished," 



the principal says, "but everyone started laugh- 
ing and clapping Wahida on the back, congratu- 
lating her." Her classmates were proud, as if 
she had pulled off the ultimate practical joke. 
Wahida, a nearly silent girl with a bashful face, 
hooded eyes and short hair, is now enrolled 
happily in a girl's class. (Particularly crowded 
schools mix boys and girls in the early years, 
but most do not.) Although she says she felt 
relieved to have her secret out, she still seems 
to be sorting out the meaning of her new iden- 
tity. Asked if she feels more like a girl or a boy, 
Wahida hesitates indefinitely — she's either 
baffled by the question or she's trying to figure 
out which answer all the grown-ups in the 
room want to hear. I Icr outfit suggests Wahida 
still feels a strong allegiance with the boys: she 
hasn't yet changed over to dresses, instead 
wearing pinstriped pants and a cowboy shirt. 
But every one of her Continued on Page S6 




Shabana at school. In Kabul, nearly half the girls are enrolled, but in the south, just 10 percent are. 
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nails has been painted 
bright, fire-engine red, en- 



tlCMU 



mistakably girhsh. 



nd un- 




it hin days of 
the fall of the 
Taliban, Sha- 
bana and her 
sisters started asking their 
mother, Gulshireen, if she 
would take thetn for ice 
cream, an indulgence for- 
bidden to girls under the 
former regime. The ice- 
cream parlor is still one of 
the few public spaces where 
women are likclv to congre- 
gate: the movies are consid- 
ered licentious and restau- 
rants, a novehy mostly for 
foreigners, too expensive. 
"Eveiy other day, they're 
asking for ice cream," Gul- 
shireen says, rolling her 
eyes. At a typical parlor, the 
guis still ov|v. - r.rco a sep- 
arate room with narrow 
benches. Like almost all Af- 
ghan girls, Shabana and her 
sisters don't stop to talk to 
the boys as they make their 
way to their own chamber; 
they don't make eye contact 
or even say hello. Simply 
walking past the boys feels 
daringly new. 

Ahhough no longer regu- 
lated by Taliban law, the in- 
teractions between young 
men and women are still lew 
and far between. The play- 
ing field, of course, has been 
somewhat leveled, but the 
two teams still never really 
occupy it at the same time. 
At their local ice-cream 
shop, Shabana and her sis- 
ters can sit staring at the TV 
for hours, happily mesmer- 
i/.cu uy .I.w - jod bel- 

ly-dancers flirting and near- 
ly but never kissing; but the 
idea of dating or courtship 
still comprises a fantasyland, 
the realm of pretty but infi- 
del foreigners. Marriages, 
even in Kabul, are strictly 
arranged affairs orchestrat- 
ed by the parents. 

Two of Shabana's sisters, 
Frishta and Khuttera, the 
oldest, still wear burkas, as 
many girls do, simply to 



avoid men's half-hostile, 
half-hungry stares. I asked 
Shabana if she thinks she'll 
wear a burka when she gets 
older. "No way," she said. 
"If I have to, then I don't 
want to grow up." 

Shabana's neighborhood 
is only 15 minutes from the 
center of Kabul, but cultur- 
ally it's somewhat provin- 
cial, and at her school almost 
all the girls still wear burkas. 
At Tajwar Sultana, the more 
handsomely appointed 
school (with the wobbly 
wooden desks) that is close 
to the center of town, there 
are almost no burkas in 
sight. Zakera, a quiet, careful 
girl with an innocent wide- 
eyed look, says it took her 
about a month after the Tali- 
ban's fall before she felt 
brave enough to cast her 
burka aside. But when she fi- 
nally did, she says: "I lelt so 
much lighter. Everything 
looked so bright. I hadn't re- 
membered how bright it was 
outside." Recalling that day, 
she smiles for the first time 
in our conversation. "I 
thought everyone would 
laugh at me," she says. "But 
they didn't. All my friends 
congratulated me." 

Zakera is the girl who 
told me her friends had 
vowed not to talk about 
their lives under the Tali- 
ban. But sitting in an emp- 
tv classroom one afternoon 
after an exam, she made a 
brief exception. One bv 
one, she told me, her older 
sisters had married off and 
movetl out, leaving her un- 
bearably lonely. To earn 
money lor her struggling 
parents, she spent six or 
seven hours a day embroi- 
dering tablecloths and nap- 
kins and men's collars with 
tinv, measured stitches in 
geometric, endlessly re- 
peating patterns. "When I 
wasn't embroidering, I 
slept all the time — two or 
three hours in the middle 
of the day," she says. 
"There was nothing else to 
do." She pulls her scarf for- 
ward a bit and turns her 
head to the side, so that the 
eyelet-trimmed cloth hides 
Qpntirnied on Page 62 
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' her face, which is wincing 
! from the ctfort of holding 
back tears. "I felt like I did- 
n't exist," she says, shaking 
her head. "I wished I was- 
n't alive." 

At home with her cousin 
a few daws later, sittmg on 
the floor and servmg can- 
died almonds and tea, Zak- 
era recalls the Hrst time she 
^ asked a teacher a question 
in class, how she forced 
herself to speak up after 
I two weeks, coachmg her- 
self all the war to school. 
, Her cousin, on the other 
hand, plays it a little bit 
more cool. She says she was 
never nervous ui school, 
t and in fact, regularly goes 
to the bazaar entirely by 
' herself, without the burka. 
' Did she feel uneasy the 
first few times? She shakes 

■ her head. "She savs no." 
i my translator tells me. 

■ "But I don't really believe 
her." 

Zakera does not go to 
i the bazaar, or sightseeing 
with her parents, or out to 
visit the homes of friends, 
with the exception of her 
cousin. For now, she's con- 
tent to expand her horizons 
: wirhin the safety of her liv- 
ing room, mesmerized by 
the Afghan television that 
resuined soon after the 
1 Northern Alliance's vic- 
i tor>'. She watches it for five 
) hours a day, every day, sit- 
ting through the new?;, 
, sports (especially volley- 
' ball), the instructional chil- 
dren's hour, the teenagers' 
, hour and the serial drama, 
j (Fortunately, one hour a 
, night is devoted to the 
' news in Pashtun, which is 
■ when she takes her dinner 
break.) While she struggles 
with her reading, television 
is her shortcut to world- 
liness, an instrument of so- 
cialization as much as en- 
: tertainment. Through the 
soap operas, she has found 
; a way to bond with her fel- 
I low classmates, who spend 
most of their recess rehash- 
: ing the previous night's de- 
: velopments. Television was 



f 



introducing her to the for- 
eign world of Indian ro- 
mances, shocking but beau- 
tiful; until local officials in 
Kabul canceled the pro- 
gram in September it was 
even teaching her how to 
dance, or giving her the in- 
spiration to try. A couple of 
months after the Taliban 
had left, she and her cousin 
Sarah put on a tape of Indi- 
an music when no one else 
was home and spun around 
the room wildly, laughing 
and waving their arms. "We 
danced like crazy people," 
Sarah says. "For five years, 
we weren't allowed." 

Zakera's mother says: 
"Whenever they're to- 
gether now, she and Sarah 
are alwavs talking about the 
future. Here's what I want 
to do — well, here's what I 
want Jj do." Like almost all 
the o/her girls, they say 
they V 'mt to be doctors, or 
maybe teachers. 

Eve y once in a while, 
Zakeri wakes up with a 
start, her heart pounding. 
In her worst nightmares, 
she's back at work, needle 
in hand, hunched over a 
cloth. But lately she has 
started having different 
nightmares, apparently 
universal ones. She shows 
up for an exam, but she 
forgot to study and doesn't 
know any of the answers. 
"I prefer that nightmare," 
she says. "Under the TaH- 
ban, when you felt unhap- 
py, there was no solution, 
nothing you could do. But 
if you're worried you don't 
know anything, there's 
something you can do: you 
can studv." 



BY LATE JULY, Shabana was 
almost unrecognizable from 
the shy, mute girl who'd 
come to school that first 
day. Whenever I came to vis- 
it her at the end of classes, 
I'd spot her hanging back 
along the perimeter of the 
courtyard, steahng glances 
my way as she hung back 
with her friends, a few 
younger girls trailing be- 
hind, her sidekicks. Then, 
just as I'd start talking to a 
teacher or to Shabana's 



mother, Gulshireen, who 
had begun working at the 
school as a cleaning woman, 
Shabana would %hom tq> 
right in front of me, sm^ag 
her wide smile, her head 
scarf dangling casually 
around her neck. "Sa" she'd 
say casually. Sa is short for 
salaam aleikum^ the Arabic 
salutation. It's a common 
kid's shorthand, with a little 
attitude: \\as<iip. 

Her stories weren't al- 
wavs linear, but they had a 
certain winning self-assur- 
ance. (No, she told me 
firmly, I couldn't walk her 
home from school, because 
that's when she and her 
triend Zakia like to race 
each other all the way 
back.) Her newfound con- 
fidence is particularly man- 
ifest in her smile: it's bold 
and pretty and a little bit 
proud, as if maybe she's 
aware of its charms. 

On one of my last visits 
to her home, Shabana an- 
swered the gate, showing off 
a bright turquoise dress with 
a bright pink piping on the 
front. "It's my party dress," 
she tells me. "I got it to wear 
to m\' sister's wedding." 

Her sister's weddm"? 
Surprised, I ask Gulshireen 
— was there another 
daughter whom I haven't 
met? Have I misunder- 



"Instead, they would re- 
quire her to go to some 
kind of occupational 
school, because they d<ni*t 
warn married wcHiten to 
mix with the young girls." 
(Some schools do allow it.) 

As for Khuttera, the 19- 
year-old sister who I'd 
been told was too old for 
school, Gulshireen ex- 
plains, she is currently en- 
gaged, but to a man whose 
sitxiation thev had mis- 
understood. He said he had 
money; he said he was 
open-minded. But they 
eventually found out that 
he had no money, and after 
the Taliban fell, he decided 
Khuttera could not attend 
school. Khuttera is present 
as her mother explains 
these complicated arrange- 
ments, and as the story un- 
f| lds she looks down, trac- 
1',,:; paths in the fiery red 
iiirpet with her finger. 
Khuttera had been a star 
s:udent, her mother tells 
ne, second in her class, 
much smarter than Shaba- 
jia, and Shabana's idol. 
Now the family's oldest 
laughter is caught in lim- 
bo: She won't actually mar- 
ry her fiance until he earns 
more money, but she can't 
go to school against his 
wishes either. Nor can she 
break the engagement; girls 
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the one hand, she tells me, she married a nice guy 
— he's a teacher, and in fact he's the one who's 
pressured her to go to school. But she herself 
feels ambivalent about returning to the class- 
room. It's riot just that she feels too old for the 
material; the homework also puts extra pressure 
on her time, since she still has to do all the house- 
work for her husband's family (and apparently 
still spends a lot of time in her parents' house). 
Besides, she explains, the best part of school — 
the chance to make friends — is lost on her, since 
she can't let anyone get loo close or reveal any- 
thing about her real life. Sprung from one seclud- 
ed, secret life by the Taliban's fall, her marriage a 
few months later catapulted her right into an- 
other. "It weighs on me so heavily," she savs. 'Tf I 
weren't married, I'd have no problems." 
Frishta wishes her teenage years could be more 



swers no, then changes the 
subject. But a few minutes 
later, she brings it up again 
and apologizes. "To be 
honest," she said, "We did- 
n't want to tell you, but 
Frishta is married." 

Some time after the start 
of the semester, during one 
of Mohammed's long 
stretches away from home 
in search of work in other 
cities, a cousin's parents 
came to the house and said 
they wanted to arrange for 
Frishta to marry their son. 
Under pressure from her 
relatives, Gulshireen finally 
consented to the marriage, 
which took place in April. 
"We try to keep it a secret, 
because otherwise Frishta 
wouldn't be able to go to 
school," Gulshireen says. 



stood something? After a who do that are known a§ 
quick pause, Gulshireen an- widows, and they never re- 
ceive other offers. I ask 
Khuttera how she envi- 
sions her future. "I don't," 
she says. Khalida, who has 
been translating the con- 
versation, averts her gaze 
from Khuttera and speaks 
to me in a low voice. "Mad- 
am," she says, "I think we 
had better talk about some- 
thing else because Khuttera 
is trying not to cry." 

The next day, Frishta, the 
secret bride, is home visit- 
ing, and she looks embar- 
rassed to see me - — embar- 
rassed that she lied, and 
embarrassed that she is al- 
ready married at so young 
an age. She sits down on the 
overlapping carpets / and 
tries to explain how she 
feels about her new life. On 
Continued on Page 118 



